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mouth. They would light all over your clothes; they filled the 
house, they swarmed on the table, in the milk, sugar, flour, bread 
and everywhere there was a crevice to get through. Take a gar- 
ment from the wall, and you could shake out a cupful. It was a 
veritable plague. In a shed where the boards had shrunk, and 
the cracks been battened, the spaces between the shrunken boards 
were packed full. They were flying for about two weeks, and then 
they disappeared mostly, or they did not fly much, but were hid- 
den under papers, clothing, and every available place. In No- 
vember before the rains they spread around but not to fly — make 
a light in the night, and you would see the floor nearly covered ; 
lift up a rug and the floor under would be black, and they would 
go scuttling away for some other hiding. I had occasion to take 
up a floor board after they had apparently disappeared, stragglers 
excepted. The house was upon underpinning two feet or more 
from the ground. When the board was raised, there were the 
overflow bugs piled up against a piece of underpinning, making 
such a pile as a half bushel of grain would make. They were all 
through the foothills the same, and much the same in Los An- 
geles about Norfolk, but they did not fly much in the latter 
place. In Los Angeles they seemed to be worse before the 
"Santa Annas," a hot wind from the desert filling the air with 
sand, and though the chickens were ever so hungry for insects, 
they would not eat the overflow-bugs. You send for a sack of 
meal, and when you open it you see a handful of overflow-bugs ; 
in the night you put up your hand to brush one from your face, 
and then you get up for soap and water to cleanse your hand. In 
the morning if you put on garments without shaking you get 
them quickly off and shake them." 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Ethnography of the Philippines. — The mere mention of the 
Philippine islands carries our minds back to the childhood days 
when we first learned of Magellan and his tragic fate. The people 
of these islands are very well described in Stanford's Compendium 
of Geography and Travel for Australasia. But the most thorough 
work will be found in the 67th supplement (Erganzungsheft) of 
Petermann's Mittheilungen, from the pen of Professor Ferd. 
Blumentritt, and dedicated to Dr. A. B. Meyer and Dr. F. Jagor. 
The work occupies 6S pages of the Mittheilungen, and is accom- 
panied by a bibliography and an excellent colored chart. The 
inhabitants of the Philippine islands are 1. Negritos; 2. Malays; 
3. Chinese, Chinese metis and Japanese. 

The Negritos are the Aetas or Itas, which together with the 

Samangs, of Malacca and the Mincopees, of Andaman, constitute 

the Negrito, or dwarf negro stock of this part of the world, to be 

carefully distinguished from the Melanesian or Papuan negroes 

1 Edited by Professor Otis T. Mason, 1305 Q street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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found in the Oceanic area from Papua to Fiji. Fifty one divisions 
of the Malay stock are enumerated, their locations given, and, 
generally, their characteristics. 

The tribal names agree mainly with those of A. H. Keane, but 
each enumerates some not given by the other. 

The " Revue d' Ethnographie." — From Ernest Leroux, of 
Paris, publisher, we have received a new candidate for the favor 
of anthropologists bearing the title, " Revue d' Ethnographie 
publie sous la direction de M. le Dr. Hamy, conservateur du 
Musee d' Ethnographie, aide Naturaliste au Museum. Tome 
premier. No. 1. — Janvier- Fevrier, Paris, Ernest Leroux, editeur, 
Librarie de la Societe Asiatique, etc., 28 Rue Bonaparte, 1882." 
The Journal will appear bi-monthly and the cost for foreign sub- 
scribers is 30 francs per annum. 

The first number contains the following papers : 

Introduction, by E. T. Hamy. 

Notes on the archeologie recueillies dans le Comal, by G. Revvil. 

Les Truddhi et les specchie de la Terre d'Otrate, by II. Lenormant. 

Observations sur des fetiches de pierre, etc., decouverts a 1'ile de san Nicholas 

(California). L. de Cessac. 
Quelques jours chez les indigenes de la province de Malacca. Or. Montano. 
Reviews. — Societies, Expositions, Correspondence. 

The Archaeological Institute of America. — The third 
annual report of the executive committee has just issued from the 
Cambridge University press. With the customary report of 
activities and finances we have nothing to do, and pass to notice 
the contributions to archaeological knowledge or materials. The 
Institute has two different departments of labor, differing very 
widely in character, the American and the Classical. In the for- 
mer, Mr. Bandelier, having spent four months at Cholula, Mex., 
has prepared a report, now in press, a brief of which is given in 
the volume before us. The careful examination of the pyramid 
of Cholula has led Mr. Bandelier to conclusions of the weightiest 
importance. A subsequent visit to Atilla enabled the explorer to 
obtain accurate plans of the buildings and to draw some conclu- 
sions as to their functions. Mr. Bandelier subsequently returned 
to the Pueblos of New Mexico, where he has been prosecuting 
the work begun two years ago. Mr. Ayme, our consul at 
Merida, has also been engaged to make explorations in Yucatan. 

In the second, or old world department of the Institute's 
labors, encouraging progress has been made at Assos, by Mr. 
Clarke and Mr. Bacon, a full account of which will be found in 
the first of the classical series of the institute. 

The labors of the institute are prosecuted through the means 
derived from the fees and the generosity of the members. The 
secretary is Mr. Edward H. Greenleaf, of Boston, who will cheer- 
fully respond to all inquiries relating to the subject. 
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Cist Graves in Ohio. — No. 56 of the Western reserve and 
Northern Ohio Historical Society's tracts describes ancient burial 
cists in Northeastern Ohio, similar to those described by Dr. 
Joseph Jones in Tennessee. The graves opened by Mr. Cornelius 
Baldwin, are situated near Parkman, Geauga county, Ohio. 

Special Collections in the new National Museum. — As we 
have previously stated, the new National Museum will be entirely 
anthropocentnc in its arrangement. At an early day we shall 
lay the whole scheme before our readers. Number 7 of the cir- 
culars is by Dr. James M. Flint, U. S. N, and gives an idea ot 
what the entire exhibit will be when completed. Dr. Flint's cir- 
cular is a classification of the forms in which drugs appear and 
are administered. The collection of medicines when completed 
will constitute an object lesson on the anthropology of medicine, 
including those of all ages and races of men. 

GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 

New Marsupials from the Puekco Eocene. — In preceding 
numbers of the Naturalist, the characters of two new species 
of as many genera of kangaroo-like Marsupialia from the Puerco 
Eocene were given. I now add to these three additional species, 
one of which represents a new genus. The bones obtained with 
the teeth confirm the reference to the marsupial order which has 
already been made. In one of the species, Caiopsalis pollux m., 
the astragalus is preserved. It considerably resembles that of a 
kangaroo ; the reduced navicular facet and the large cuboid facet 
indicate the predominant development of the external digits, and 
the reduction of those of the inner side of the foot. Caudal ver- 
tebrae indicate a large tail. 

Polymastodon taoensis, gen. et sp. nov. Char. gen. — Known 
only from the inferior dentition. Supposed formula : I. 1 ; Co; 
P.-m. o; M. 2. The first true molar is large, exceeding the sec- 
ond, and supports three longitudinal series of tubercles. Func- 
tion of the molars grinding. 

In this genus the molar part of the dentition assumes the ex- 
clusive control of mastication, having already displayed a pre- 
dominance in Catopsalis. The molars are similar in their general 
character to those of PHlodus and Catopsalis, but the three rows of 
tubercles distinguish them from both. 

Char, specif. — The first true molar is two-fifths of itself longer 
than the second molar, and viewed from above, it has an oval out- 
line, a little narrowed anteriorly and with rounded extremities. 
Its tubercles are small and closely packed together, so that those 
of the middle row have a subquadrate outline. There are eight 
tubercles in the internal row, twelve in the external and nine in 
the median. There are no basal cingula. The second and last 
true molar has a pyriform outline when viewed from above, the 
posterior extremity being the narrow one. The contraction of 



